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This is my mother. She represents all 
mothers whose heads are bowed in 
fervent prayer, asking for guidance, 
strength, and peace. There is depth 
and power found in a mother’s 


prayer. 


kwaniwinder.com 
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Exponent I! provides a forum for Mormon women to share their life experiences in an atmosphere of trust 
and acceptance. This exchange allows us to better understand each other and shape the direction of 
our lives. Our common bond is our connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and our 
commitment to women. We publish this magazine as a living history in celebration of the strength and 


diversity of women. 
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MARGARET OLSEN HEMMING 


As a member of the Relief Society presidency in my ward, 
I've put a lot of thought recently into how to create a safe 
community. | live in an American college town, and my ward 
is fairly unorthodox. Graduate school transplants from the 
intermountain west sometimes struggle to adjust to a culture 
that is more open to doubt and embracing diversity than 
what they have previously known. Making space for everyone 
is challenging. Striking a balance between those who want 
simple, faith-affirming, easily-digestible lessons and those 
who want to wrestle with scripture and share their struggles 
can be difficult. Add in that we are striving for honesty, 
vulnerability, and unmoderated dialogue, and it can feel 
impossible. Can we really make this tent wide enough for 


everyone who wants to be there? 


The Exponent II Facebook page is facing some of the same 
questions. Our group has grown rapidly over the last couple 
of years, and it attracts Mormons from across the spectrums 
of belief, cultures, age, gender identity, and just about any 
other demographic. Some women have left the Church and 
feel strongly about the harm they experienced. Some are 
active and believing. Many are new to feminism and are 
struggling with concepts of intersectional feminism, such as 
facing their own privilege, while feeling new to using their 
own voice. It’s a big, sometimes messy, cacophony of voices 
and the moderators of the group have not always felt like 

it was possible to sustain a space where people felt safe to 


express vulnerability but were also challenged to grow. 


While we didn’t plan on a theme for this issue, the unifying 
thread, for me, became about community and how 
communities can either support or harm the individuals 


within them. In “Flawed Beliefs and Abuse,” author Celeste 
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LaFollette explores how a theology that consistently 
privileges mercy over justice can teach survivors that they 
should not hold abusers accountable. Marianne Pond reflects 
on her circle of friends that support her as she faces a 
terrifying diagnosis in “| See the Stars.” In “Home” and “Exit 
Strategy,” Laura Root and Cara Evanson question where they 
belong in their ward communities, as Laura makes space for 
herself as a queer, active-yet-excommunicated LDS woman 
and Cara faces the peculiar ritual of leaving a singles ward 


unmarried. 


Family communities are particularly complex and full of 
potential harm or help. Christina Taber-Kewene describes 

a lifetime of seeking connection with her mother in “The 
Love of Our (Imperfect) Mothers.” In the fascinating short 
story “Meeting the Wife,” Mette lvie Harrison imagines a 
relationship between two women — the deceased and dying 
wives of one man. The heartbreaking “#metoo” speaks to 
the damage that sexual abuse from a family member can do 
to a young woman. And in “California Adventures,” Joanne 
LaFleur explores a personal faith crisis in the context of 
marriage and motherhood. 


| believe that this issue of Exponent II in particular, and the 
organization of Exponent Il in general, holds one of the key 
answers for building open, inclusive, diverse communities: 
tell your story, and listen to the stories of others. Soeak 

from your own lived reality. Hold space for others to share 
divergent experiences. Be willing to sit with discomfort or to 
rejoice in others’ victories. There is unparalleled beauty in a 
space that practices deep dialogue and offers genuine solace 
and celebration, a true offering of charity for all who come to 


speak and listen. 
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ee (Ove 
of Our 


(Imperfect) 
Mothers 


CHRISTINA TABER-KEWENE 


I'm always mystified that we have only scant 
memories before the age of three or four. As 
a mother now, | often puzzle over this: why do 
all the delightful moments of early childhood 
— snuggling, tickling, reading, hugging — 
disappear and live on only for the parent? 


| can remember being four; | can remember my 
mother. | skipped laps around the dining room 
table learning to count to 100 while she pieced 
the pattern for a white muslin blouse printed 
with bluebirds. My mother, annoyed when we 
inevitably bumped the kitchen table where she 
worked, piped colored frosting onto homemade 
birthday cakes and let us snack on leftovers 
spread on graham crackers after school. My 
mother loaded spongy loaves of bread into the 
oven while my older sister Lisa and | scraped 
dough from the kneading bin. | sat on our front 
step next to my mother while she gleefully ripped 
open an envelope with a check and acceptance 
letter for an essay she had sent in for publication. 


And then | was five and two things happened: 
we moved to Harvard Lane from our little white- 
shingled rental house by the university’s music 
school, and | started first grade. Lisa and | walked 
together to school, swinging our metal lunch 
boxes against our brown, playground-scarred 
legs. But something else was going on too, 


seeping through the cracks in my limited 
awareness. Something was wrong with my 
little sister, Abby, whose arms and legs 
ached mysteriously. Doctors examined her 
and tested her blood. More visits were 
inconclusive. Then, on the same weekend 
that my youngest brother was born, 

the doctors announced that Abby had 


leukemia. 


| didn’t know much about how our world 
was falling apart around us. What | knew 
was that | was going to stay at the Whites’ 
house with Lisa while my older brothers 
stayed at the Ridges’ house. | knew that my 
mother had finished sewing my Halloween 
costume in the hospital — Lisa and | were 

a paired set of matching unicorns — but 
that she wouldn't be with us to go knocking 
on doors. Mrs. White seemed to spend the 
entirety of an afternoon fixing hundreds of 
multicolored construction paper feathers 

to her daughter's owl wings. | hoped my 
unicorn would be as dashing as the owl 
when we went trick-or-treating with the 
White girls. | knew that Abby was sick, and | 
was excited for new baby, Robert, who had 
wisps of blonde hair and a sleepy grin. 


At first, everyone assumed that Abby 

was going to get well again. Reading my 

mother’s journals since then, | learn that she was hopeful, 
though harried. Somewhere in the years that followed, with 
my sister in and out of the hospital, her own goals pushed 
aside to make room for survival, and with five children to still 
try to love, my mother was stretched further and further until 
she broke, it seemed, into little pieces with rough, jagged 
edges. | wanted hugs and stories, long talks and shared 
emotions, but | was left with a mother who was not able to 
share those things anymore. 


My mother stayed partly in the world of the living after Abby 
died. She wrote and published a book. She threw herself 
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into graduate study, earned a Ph.D. and enjoyed a fruitful 
career as a Math Education professor. She cooked and sewed 
and gardened and loved her husband and worried about 
her five living children. She saw her sons off on missions 
and all her kids through college and graduate school and, 
most important for her, she perfected the art of running five 
temple weddings. But she was not present for me in the 
way | wanted as her daughter. | craved a deep emotional 
connection, but instead | had a mother who shrugged off 
my hugs and ducked away from intimate conversation. No 
matter how many times or ways | tried to draw her out, to 
relate, to understand, to simply be together, she resisted. 
Had she always been that way? | couldn't remember. 
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After seeing my sister through her illness 
and death, my mother had no patience for 
answering questions or receiving sympathy 
about her own battle with cancer when it 
came in her early 50s. Most people outside 
our family only knew she had cancer after 
she went into remission and counted the 
ordeal finished. And when her doctors found 
a recurrence of the cancer in her spine in a 
routine scan five years later, she prepared 
herself for treatment as steadfastly as the 
first time. She told me the diagnosis on the 
weekend my second son was born. Fora 
few months, the treatments seemed to be 
working. My parents both assured me that 
my mother was fine. Come the next fall, she 
continued to teach her full course load, even 
though she was undergoing chemotherapy 
again. My father kept the rest of the family 
at bay, telling us not to visit because he 

did not want my boys’ germs to threaten 
her weakened immune system. We visited 
in October for a weekend, and | found my 
forceful mother to be weakened but still 
herself. Six weeks later at Thanksgiving, my 
mother was somehow gray and boneless, 
barely there. At the time, | was still 
practicing law in New York, and | worked 
furiously to finish an urgent project before 
our scheduled Christmas visit because | 
knew somehow that life was changing, and | 
needed to be there for it. 


For the first three days after our family 
arrived, my father forbade us from even 
entering my mother’s bedroom. He was 


ARTIST STATEMENT 


In my role as a mother, repetition and chaos are continual. The rituals of everyday fluctuate; 


convinced that she was merely weak from 
the chemotherapy and would be ready for some flowing peacefully, others startling and unpredictable. The contrast between comfort 


another experimental treatment if she could and worry, hope and regret, and pride and shame can be consoling. When | am low | know 


get healthy and avoid my little boys’ germs. the highs will come. The lulls will not last, so | reach to embrace each experience. The waiting, 


| complied, greeting her from her doorway, worrying and pacing the floor are a fair trade off for the sublime beauty that | find inherent 


in my children. In the current of everyday life, | am often lost. My identity becomes formless; 


preparing the Christmas Eve festivities by 
fluid and evolving. — KAMILLA EARLYWINE, on “Maternal Identity” 


myself for our guests: sugar cookies, mint bar 
brownies, sausages and biscuits, homemade 


eggnog and spiced cider. We had the another good friend had been driving my mother the hour- 


loneliest of parties with our longtime family friends. Only 
after all the stilted attempts at singing carols did my mother’s 
best friend gently ask me if | thought my mother was really 
going to get better. Only then did | learn that she and 


long commute to New Jersey twice each week so she could 
teach her courses. Only then did | understand that what | was 
seeing in my mother was not chemo-weakened but cancer- 
destroyed. And still my father would not see. | had to break 


him a little bit to make him understand. That broke me a little 
bit too. 


My mother thought | was ruining my career when | 
announced | was staying longer. She yelled. | cried. | knew 

| needed to stay. Eventually she stopped yelling at me and 
let me cook and clean and shuffle her to the toilet. Death is 
a transition, like birth is, and it takes time and comes in fits 
and starts. So, it was intense and sad and hard, and | am glad 
| was there, because | mourned in fits and starts too. In her 
moments of lucidity, | read to her and talked to her. My one- 
year-old son sang “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star” and waved 
to her from the foot of her bed, and all my siblings found a 
way to visit in the short time we had left. Her students and 
colleagues and friends wrote beautiful notes about how 
much she meant to them. She worried about writing thank- 
you notes for all the flowers and visits, and | assured her | 
would take care of them. | did. She raised me to. 


One afternoon she seemed despondent, and | tried to 
reassure her of the joy she would soon have in reuniting with 
her daughter, with her parents, with her aunts and uncles. She 
looked at me piercingly, “So, you believe that now, do you?” 
| had always been the doubter, pushing against her faith, the 
faith of her mother and grandmother. | wasn’t sure. Perhaps, 

| realized, | was just offering her the soothing platitudes 

| thought she wanted to hear. “Maybe?” | responded, 


wondering. 


When she died — alone — (my father was in the adjoining 
bathroom, and | was down the hall, trying to get my boys 
dressed so | could return to attending to her) she was just 
gone. Her body was empty the way | remembered my sister's 
body having been: heavy, absent. We had to plan her funeral 
program and call people and make travel arrangements and 
get a death certificate and pick a coffin. My dad and | and 
my boys all got strep throat and were sick, sick, sick. We were 
numb too. 


When it was all over, | returned to my life in New York and my 
job and my husband, and | cried every night, and | missed my 
mother. 


And then she started to return. She came to me in dreams, 
and she came to me in quiet moments. It was an opening 

to a new arena of spiritual knowledge for me. When | had a 
pregnancy loss and emergency surgery six months after her 
death, | cried miserably as | was wheeled into the operating 
room, wishing | had a mother to comfort me, and then, just 
like that, she was by my side, buoying me up, grieving with 


me. | also felt her sister, Linda, who had died just weeks after 
she had, and also, perhaps for the first time, my little sister 
Abby, gone so long before. 


When my mother was dying, | told her that if she wanted 
more grandchildren, she would have to send them to me, 
because | was too overwhelmed already with a full-time job 
and two active little boys. When | felt impressed to have 
another child, it was clear to me it was my mother pushing 
me along. That little girl is fierce and smart and passionate in 
just the ways my mother was. When we visited my father and 
his new wife with her as an infant, my stepmother cried and 
said how close my mother was, lingering a little longer there 
with that child. And so she was. 


Another time, | was pushing that daughter, then a toddler, 
in her stroller, thinking how much | loved my little mini-me, 
how close and happy we were. | mentioned it to my father, 
and he responded, “Oh, that is exactly how your mother felt 
about you, like you were her little twin, and she was always 
so happy to be with you.” | knew it was true, even though 
she had never been able to show me those emotions when 
she was alive. | had always known she loved me, but she 
never seemed to want to be around me, let alone show her 
enjoyment of being a mother. | knew that this child was her 
great gift to me. 


| had a dream once. | was in my junior high school auditorium 
with many other people. Strangers milled around. But then 

| came upon my mother sitting in her black, flower-printed 
dress in one of the padded folding seats. Her hair was thick 
again, and she looked up at me as | wandered through the 
crowd unsteadily. | understood, then, that | was no longer in 
the land of the living. “Why are you here?” | asked her, relief 
flooding me as | approached her. “| came to find you,” she 
told me. 


That is how it has been. | reached and reached for my mother 
when she was alive. It was painful to me to not have her 
reach back. But in her death, she has come. She has shown 
me that the love of a mother reaches across time and the 
physical world and through the spiritual realm. A mother is 
not perfect. A mother is often not even what we need her to 
be in the moment we need her. And yet, here is my mother, 
loving me now in the ways that | need, helping me find my 
way to her. 
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Sparks Fly Upward | Paige Andersen 


| SEG TAS Sens 
MARIANNE POND 


When | was a little girl | was afraid of the dark. | 
have magical memories of my childhood days that 
were filled with warm sunshine, riding bikes through 
our safe neighborhood, and running through the 
grass playing tag with friends. | adored our family 
dinners together as dusk set in and the sun dropped 
out of sight, yet | dreaded leaving the daytime 
behind as my loving parents tucked me in and 
closed my bedroom door. Although | knew they 
were on the other side of that door, | still felt so 
alone. In the darkness | would lie there very still, pull 
the covers up to my chin, and try to convince myself 
| was not afraid. | would gaze at the crack under 

the door where the light was, and hoped that the 
door would open, or that the sliver of light would 
grow wider and bring light into my quiet room. | 
had been taught to pray to feel the Lord with me, 
but my childlike mind couldn’t comprehend His 
presence. How could Jesus be with every child that 
was afraid? If He was out there somewhere, He 
could be here in my room if | asked Him to come. 

| would close my eyes and pretend there were 

stars above my bed bringing sparkling light to my 
darkened room. It was in that cozy pink room that 

| learned to pray and often felt a loving presence 
near me. It was in that room that | first realized that 
with darkness there was stillness, and with prayer 
there was light. 


In March of 2016 | found myself in another dark 
room in a hospital in Chandler, Arizona. | had 
noticed a lump in my abdomen just a few days 
earlier and before | knew it, | had been hospitalized 


for biopsies and tests. Hearing the words Cancer, B-Cell, 
Stage Three, Lymphoma seemed surreal, and | was sure it 
was all a part of a bad dream. | was struggling to process 
what was happening and all of the information coming my 
way. During the day, doctors, nurses, family and friends came 
in and out of the room and | was happy for company. As 
night drew near and the last person had left my room and 
shut my door, | found myself alone. | closed my eyes and 
felt warm tears on my face. How could this be? | breathed 
in the silence and the darkness that surrounded me. All the 
fears of this situation, the unwanted cells in my body, and 
the unknown path ahead were overwhelming. | had learned 
of “the dark night of the soul,” and had walked my share of 
dark paths, but nothing compared to this moment of facing 
my fears and contemplating my mortality. Vivid memories 
from my past came rushing into my mind; memories of my 


childhood prayers, and memories of other dark nights. 


Several years ago | had spent a frightful night in a hospital 
room not far from this one. My loving mother who had 
taught me about prayer had been experiencing dementia 
and delirium. | was reluctant to leave her alone all night 

in a hospital room, where | knew she would be afraid and 


We stopped and gazed in awe at this wondrous sight. 
It was as if everything in our lives, every question, 
every fear, every tear, and every moment in darkness 
dissolved as the light surrounded and connected us 


to the earth, to each other, to our Creator and to all 


of creation. 


forget where she was. | sat near her bed, and each time she 
appeared confused or afraid | would come to her side and 
soothe her troubled soul, letting her know that her daughter 
was near and that Christ was here beside us. | quietly sang 
to her and noticed the peace that settled over her as she 
listened to familiar words.... “walk in the light of His love.... 
His spirit warms my soul....” | knew she was losing her 
memory, but one thing she knew for sure was that her Savior 


was with her in her darkest hour. 


Another memory, this time of my youngest daughter coming 
to me one night saying, "Mom, | am dark.” This is the word 
she used to describe her feelings of fear and anxiety. In our 
family we often said, “| am sending you love and light.” 
Recently her anxiety had become so consuming that it 

was affecting our home and family. She admitted she was 
struggling to find the light. Her pain was my pain, and | 

had spent many sleepless nights pondering and in prayer, 
asking the Lord for ways to bring her peace. Could she 

find the light in her darkness just as | had done as a child. 
That night, despite her anxious state, we prayed together, 
wrapped ourselves in her white comforter, and listened to 
peaceful piano music. | quietly read Psalms, “The Lord is my 
light’ whom shall | fear? The Lord is the strength of my life, 
of whom shall | be afraid?” We practiced visualizations of 
basking in the light of Christ and of feeling his arms around 
us — and we intently prayed. | held her close, and soon | felt 
her body and soul relax. Warmth and light encompassed us. 
Waiting in the dark, the light had come. 


With thoughts swimming in my head, | faced my own 
darkness now and | wondered, where was my light? Did | 
have sufficient faith and trust in my God? Why did | feel so 
alone and afraid? | felt far from 
my home, so far away from the 
sunny days of my childhood 
and from my loving parents. | 
felt far away from my children 
to whom | had given all the 
love | could give as | wiped 
away their every tear. | ached 
to feel them near so that they 


could now wipe away mine. 


| opened my eyes and looked 
out the window of my hospital 
room to the night sky. Another 
distant but vivid memory 
flooded my mind and | felt 
chilly, as if | was back in the 
woods of Pinetop, Arizona. Several years ago | had spent 

a few days with two friends at a cabin to get away from 

our routines and have retreat to the mountains. This time 
together was much needed as we were each experiencing 
various personal challenges in our lives. Although we had 
each been raised with a strong faith in Jesus Christ, our faith 
journeys were being tested. The road of life brought rocky 
relationships with husbands, with children, with parents, and 
with our religions. We had long since realized there is no 
secret formula to happiness or perfection, and the promise 
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of “Happily Ever After” was not guaranteed. Each of us had 
experienced the pain and despair of unrealized dreams and 
broken hearts. We were personally and collectively doing 
deep soul searching and seeking answers. We voiced our 
questions on God and on faith. For hours we shared our 
hearts with one another, expressing our greatest joys and 
our deepest fears, and realized there is healing in friendship 
and healing through tears. We took our conversations and 
questions on a walk towards the lake. 


We thought we knew the way as we headed out into the 
cold night air. Soft, dim lights from the surrounding cabins 


| wish | could return to the child in me and calm her 


fears, yet she is in me and | in her. We are connected 


— mother, daughter, sister, friends. 


provided just enough light. But after walking for awhile,we 
suddenly found ourselves in complete darkness. Where there 
had been dim light from the street lamps or the surrounding 
cabins, now there was no light to be seen. Frightened, 

we stopped and took in the stillness. Not knowing which 
direction to go, we instinctively reached for each other's 
hands and held on to one another as we stumbled on the dirt 
road. That moment seemed symbolic as we grasped hands in 
the darkness, unsure what was ahead both on this path and 


in our lives. 


Filled with uncertainty and fear, suddenly we stepped into a 
clearing, and the picture before us took our breath away. It 
was as if God or the angels opened a curtain onto a stage 
of light. There must have been a million stars in the night 
sky. The sparkling white light shone on the water and on 

our faces. The moon looked as if it had been placed in the 
perfect spot ahead just for our eyes to see. The reflection 

on the water was magnificent and peaceful. Light was all 
around us. We stopped and gazed in awe at this wondrous 
sight. It was as if everything in our lives, every question, every 
fear, every tear, and every moment in darkness dissolved 

as the light surrounded and connected us to the earth, to 
each other, to our Creator and to all of creation. Time stood 
still as we stood in awe. The power, light, and energy in the 
Universe was palpable. | remember we did not want to leave 


that place and lingered near the lake and beneath the stars. 


The visions of these defining moments stayed with me as my 
awareness returned to the hospital room and my potential 
diagnosis. Where there had been fear, there was now calm 
and stillness. | would receive results of the tests the following 
day, and as much as | wanted to deny my current situation, | 
knew in my heart that | had cancer. | realized my world was 
changing and, as afraid as | was, the strength and abiding 
love for others, from others, and from my Savior would 


forever be my constant companion. 


| understood now more than ever that the darkest night 
could bring sacred communion with the divine, and that just 
as the stars shine brighter against 
the backdrop of a dark sky, the 
light of Christ and the light that is 
in us shines brightest through our 
darkest moments. His words and 
His presence had always been 
and would always be beside me. 


Throughout my journey with 

chemo and cancer, | was lifted 
and buoyed up by an indescribable power. What began as 
the darkest path thus far brought gifts of tender mercies and 
a deeper relationship with light and darkness. As a result 
of this experience, night time is my favorite time. As | lie in 
bed before sleep comes, | feel cradled and drawn into sweet 
communion with my Savior, and know He is with me. | wish 
| could return to the child in me and calm her fears, yet she 
is in me and | in her. We are connected — mother, daughter, 
sister, friends. We walk side by side, hand in hand sharing 
our light with each other and with those in need. No longer 
must | anxiously await or wonder what is around the corner, 
or through the trees, or look longingly through the crack in 
the bedroom door. | know it will come. It is the memory, the 
hope, and knowledge of light that wraps me in warmth like 
my daughter's comforter. 


| cherish the darkness of my past, and embrace with hope the 
uncertainty of what lies ahead. Each morning with expanded 
awareness | notice the sun, and every night | behold the 
stars. “He is in the sun and is the light of sun. He is in the 
moon and is the light of the moon, and the light of the stars, 
and the power by which they were made. The light which 
shines, which gives you light, is through him who enlightens 
your eyes, which is the same light that quickens your 
understandings, which light proceeds forth from the presence 
of God to fill the immensity of space.” (D&C 88:7-12) 
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This self-portrait is a memoir on my pilgrimage from the religion | once loved, into the great unknown. Guided by my 
intuition, represented by moths — seekers of light. Cradled by an Ouroboros (snake eating its own tail) — an ancient 
symbol of rebirth. With a hive tattooed on my hand — always a part of me, but it no longer fits. It only felt right to have 
it be a self-portrait. One where | was stripped raw. My stretch marks highlighted in gold. 


To all those who question, doubt, or leave: all my heart to yours. 


— HAILY SOUTH, on “Awakened” 
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LAURA ROOT 


In the New Testament, John 6:66- 
68, we read of an instance when 
many of Jesus’ disciples chose to 
no longer follow him. After they 
departed, Jesus asked his twelve 
remaining apostles, “Will ye also 
go away?” Simon Peter answered, 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 
After coming out as gay a few 
years ago, several members of 
my faith have asked me a similar 
question. They wonder whether or 
not | will stay active in the Church. 
It is a legitimate question. Most 
people who are gay and LDS do 
leave the Church. For a variety 

of reasons they no longer feel 
they can safely be who they are 
and continue to learn with other 
members during church meetings. 


| grew up in western Idaho ina 
very active LDS family. | loved 
attending church and enjoyed 
praying and reading the Book of Mormon. | was so intent 
and serious about following all of the commandments that 
as a little girl | once cried when my parents bought Coca- 
Cola. | went on a mission to Brazil as soon as | could, at the 
age of 21. Living among the Brazilian people and teaching 
them the gospel remains one of my most cherished and 
faith-promoting experiences. | developed a strong testimony 
of the gospel, of the Book of Mormon, and of my Heavenly 


Parents’ love for me. 


After my mission | spent the next 21 years trying to fall in 
love with a man so | could marry in the temple and live the 


“Port of Morrow” | Camilla Stark | camillastark.com | @camillagluh 


traditional Mormon life | wanted. | dated a lot. At one point 

| even achieved a lifetime membership to an LDS singles 
dating website because over the years | had paid so many 
monthly membership fees. In spite of dating many men, | 
didn’t date any of them for longer than a few months and 
never felt a romantic attraction to them. | prayed and fasted 
a lot. | begged Heavenly Father to grant me this righteous 
desire for love and marriage that | emotionally and physically 
ached for. 


| continued to attend church and enjoyed serving as a youth 
Sunday School teacher and in Young Women and Relief 
Society presidencies. | was the Relief Society president in my 


ward the year before coming out. This position was especially 
spiritually and mentally rewarding because | was so involved 
and busy with serving others. My church service, my career 
as a mental health counselor, and my hobbies became my 
focus. | had already suspected that | was gay for a number 

of years but was not emotionally ready to deal with this 
paralyzing truth. 


Finally, when | was 44 years old, | could no longer deny what 
| knew to be true and allowed the full crushing weight of 
this life-changing truth to hit me. For the next year | battled 
despair and depression as | tried to reconcile these two 
important and seemingly irreconcilable parts of me. It was 
gut wrenching. | simply wanted to live the gospel and be 
happy. But, how could | possibly be happy as an active gay 
member of the church and also have the companionship 
and love every person longs for? For over a year | constantly 
prayed, studied, and pondered on this question, but | could 
still not find a way for me to find both happiness in the 
gospel and a loving companion in this life. 


Over time, and after many months of personal prayer and 
study, a loving and merciful Heavenly Father showed me 
that His plan of happiness for me does not include me 

being alone. | had been taught in church my whole life 

that marriage was one of the most effective “schools” that 
Heavenly Father has given us for learning how to become 
more like Christ. | slowly began to understand that the 
ennobling and refining partnership of marriage would best 
allow me to practice and develop the Christlike qualities that 
| so wanted to develop in order to become more like my 


Heavenly Parents. 


Promptings from the spirit led me to the decision to begin 
dating women. What an amazingly different and beautiful 
experience. | fell in love quickly and easily. It felt wonderful 
and natural. Finally, | understood what the love songs and 
love poems were all about. After 18 months of dating, | 
married the woman | loved. And yes, marriage is hard. | have 
never spent so many hours on my knees praying to overcome 
my personal limitations and weaknesses. | learned so much 
about myself and how to rely on the Lord for the spiritual 

and emotional growth | need and want. Like many marriages, 
mine was difficult and, sadly, we divorced. Although that was 
very painful, | do not regret getting married. | now have an 
even deeper understanding of how a marriage relationship 
will help bring me closer to becoming like Christ and how 
important it is for my overall emotional, physical, and spiritual 
well-being. 


| was recently excommunicated. Many believe and have 

told me it would be easier on me to leave the Church as the 
majority of gay Mormons do. But, like Peter, where would | 
go? My soul desires the companionship of my fellow saints. 

| have lived for 17 years in my ward and have friends there, 
many of whom attended my wedding. There were also a 

few who told me that they would not attend my wedding 
because they didn’t agree with my choice to marry a woman. 
| recognize that just like | have done, each person must 

look into their soul and follow the spiritual promptings they 
receive about how to best follow Christ's example. However, 
in spite of the different and sometimes painful ways my ward 
members view me and my decisions, my heart wants to keep 
learning about Jesus and to strengthen my testimony of His 
atonement and the gospel. 


| almost always pray during the passing of the Sacrament. 

| cannot participate in it, of course, but | do feel a need to 
speak directly to my Father during that ordinance. Often 
during these moments | get a peaceful feeling that swells 
inside of me telling me that | am home. My relationship with 
my Father is home. Sitting in this physical space, alongside 
His people who are grappling with how to truly love the 
queer community, is where, at least for now, He would like 
me to be. 


There was a period of time after being excommunicated 
during which | struggled with the decision of whether or 

not to continue to attend church. After all, my local church 
leaders had determined that | could no longer be a member 
and my name had been removed from its official record. 
That rejection was a very big blow. | continued to attend 
even as | struggled with this question. Now, however, when 

| am asked if | will continue to attend the LDS Church, my 
answer remains yes. Members of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints are my people. The gospel is my home. 
At church | am reminded on a weekly basis to love and serve 
others, to have charity and humility. And, most importantly, 
at church | feel Heavenly Father's love for me. Thanks to Him, 
| have found peace in my decision to both live my life with 
authenticity, the way | was divinely created, by expressing 
my romantic, emotional, spiritual and sexual attractions, and 
to also carve out a place for myself among the people in the 
church | love. 


| will continue to be grateful for and to rely on Heavenly 
Father and to seek and follow His guidance. As long as | 
continue to feel safe and spiritually nourished there, you will 
find me on the back pew of our chapel on Sundays at 10:30 
a.m. If you see me, please stop by and say hello. 
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Tne Important Role or Nurturenood 


JODY ENGLAND HANSEN 


I've been asked to speak on the importance of motherhood 
and to provide a resource that focuses on the nurturing 
qualities of a young mother. But motherhood changes 
throughout life, and over time, depending on culture, 

and biology, and opportunity. Instead, | will soeak about 
things that apply to all of us at all times, the importance of 
Nurturehood, a quality of God, which is for all of us. 


What is timeless and eternal? What qualities are of God, 
which all of us can strive to emulate? 


The doctrine of a Heavenly Mother is a cherished and 
distinctive belief among Latter-day Saints. Susa Young Gates, 
a prominent leader in the Church, wrote in 1920 that Joseph 
Smith’s visions and teachings revealed the truth that “the 
divine Mother, [is] side by side with the divine Father.”' Elder 
M. Russell Ballard taught that “we are part of a divine plan 
designed by Heavenly Parents who love us[.]” Elder Dallin 

H. Oaks of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles has said, 
“Our theology begins with heavenly parents. Our highest 
aspiration is to be like them.”? All qualities of God are 
qualities to emulate. These qualities lead us to godhood, and 
they are for all of us. 


There has been a tendency to assume that nurturing is 
something more unique to those who are mothers, especially 
those who are mothers of young children. | ask you to 
consider what nurturing really is. The scriptures have a great 
deal to say about nurturing, with verse upon verse that help 
us reach the understanding God is the Nurturer, the Mother. 
Consider Isaiah 66:13, “As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will | comfort you; and ye shall be comforted in 
Jerusalem.” 

Or Psalms 27:10, “When my father and my mother forsake 
me, then the Lord will take me up.” 


What about 2 Nephi 10:9, “Yea, the kings of the Gentiles 
shall be nursing fathers unto them, and their queens shall 
become nursing mothers; wherefore, the promises of the 
Lord are great unto the Gentiles, for he hath spoken it, and 
who can dispute?” 


Or Jacob 5:54, ". . . Yea, | will graft in unto them the 
branches of their mother tree, that | may preserve the roots 


also unto mine own self, that when they shall be sufficiently 
strong perhaps they may bring forth good fruit unto me, and 
| may yet have glory in the fruit of my vineyard.” 


We are to be nurtured by the good word of God. We are to 
feast upon His words. By our Savior's blood, we are healed. 
Christ is the greatest and the least, the Servant and the 
Master. He washes our feet, encourages us, feed everyone 
around Him, heals us, brings us to life. 


He provides for us. 


And when He gave the greatest gift of the Atonement, it was 
for everyone. Everyone. Think about this. There is no one 
who has ever lived or ever will live or is living now who is 


beyond the healing power of the Atonement of Jesus Christ. 


When it comes to nurturing, my prayers lead me to consider 
this: we are the Lord's anointed. Everyone on earth has been 
anointed by the blood of Christ. We have all been purchased 
by His sacrifice. We are all heirs of salvation, because of His 
love for us. Through His love, we are all the Lord's anointed. 


The best way we can honor God is to emulate the qualities 
of God, of our Heavenly Mother and Father—the greatest 
example of nurturing. 


The portion of my life spent bearing children is very small. 
The number of years of caring for young children was intense 
and amazing. Yet, | do not consider my role or responsibility 
as a nurturer any greater or less than others’. There is no 
difference in any of our responsibilities to nurture, despite 
having learned to nurture by unique and individual paths. 
Whatever our personal experiences, Christ's example has 
always been here for each of us. 


Nurturing is following the higher law, and Christ illuminates 

it for us. Condemned by the Pharisees for not obeying the 
letter of the law (keeping the Sabbath day, not associating 
with outcasts or the unclean or unworthy, obeying the dogma 
of the Pharisees), Christ rose to the higher law even when it 
put his life at risk. He loved, forgave, nurtured, and taught 


from love. 
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Emily Harris Mecham (photography by Ty Mecham) | emilyharrismecham.com | @emilyharrism 


There has been a tendency to assume that nurturing is something more unique 
to those who are mothers... /! ask you to consider what nurturing really is. The 
scriptures have a great deal to say about nurturing, with verse upon verse that 


help us reach the understanding God is the Nurturer, the Mother. 
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As | have considered the qualities of a nurturer, | keep 
coming back to the greatest of all, charity. In 1 Corinthians 
chapter 13, Paul teaches us about charity. As we read his 
words, | ask you to consider how often we actually believe 
these are the greatest qualities to develop? 


Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, Doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity 
never faileth: but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we know 

in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. When | was a child, | spake as a child, | understood 
as a child, | thought as a child: but when | became a 
man, | put away childish things. For now we see through 
a glass, darkly; but then face to face: now | know in part; 
but then shall | know even as also | am known. And now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity. 


To understand Paul’s counsel, we have additional instruction 
in the Doctrine and Covenants. Again, these are eternal 
qualities, qualities for all of us to learn and practice at all 
times and in all places because God is telling us to, because 
this is how godhood works. Section 121 shows Joseph Smith, 
in desperate circumstances, pleading with God to save him 
from persecution and to smite his enemies. And God is there, 
comforting him, encouraging him, and also letting him know 
that God does not work like that. Then comes the revelation 
that explains to us the only way God's power can work: 


No power or influence can or ought to be maintained 

by virtue of the priesthood [in other words, no one— 
including God, can use power just because he has it, 

or just because he or she says so], only by persuasion, 
by long-suffering, by gentleness and meekness, and by 
love unfeigned; By kindness, and pure knowledge, which 
shall greatly enlarge the soul without hypocrisy, and 
without guile—. . . . Let thy bowels also be full of charity 
towards all men, and to the household of faith, and let 
virtue garnish thy thoughts unceasingly; [and here is the 
promise that makes practicing these qualities so inviting] 
then shall thy confidence wax strong in the presence 

of God; and the doctrine of the priesthood shall distil 
upon thy soul as the dews from heaven. The Holy Ghost 


shall be thy constant companion, and thy scepter an 
unchanging scepter of righteousness and truth; and thy 
dominion shall be an everlasting dominion, and without 
compulsory means it shall flow unto thee forever and 


ever.3 


These verses on charity are powerful, and at times their 
reminder has cut me to the core. | struggle with impatience. 
And, when | was consumed with the schedule of schoolwork, 
and clubs, and getting kids to church, and lessons, and 
soccer and dance and swimming and swim meets and 
performances, | felt completely justified in insisting my 
children bend to my will, NOW, because we didn’t have time 
for persuasion, no matter how loving it was. And | felt fine 
about it because it was all good. My motives were always 
good. Especially when | wanted them to really get a strong 
testimony, NOW. But | have come to see that the way to 
truly have a deep, enduring, living testimony of a loving, 
healing, powerful, eternal God Father and Mother is through 
an inviting, powerful, life-long, loving persuasion experience 
through the tremendously unpredictable highs and lows of 
life toward God 


ES) 


In my unpredictable life, when | do try to learn from God | 
find that true nurturing, in the eternal sense, is Charity, the 
pure love of Christ. 


Mette Harrison, my friend, recently wrote this about charity: 


Most importantly, charity is simply love. This means not 
seeing yourself as above those you are giving to, but as 
part of their community. We aren't giving money to the 
homeless or to veterans or to refugees because we're 
trying to earn points in heaven. We don’t spend time 
with the elderly or with the dying because we're hoping 
they'll tell God how great we are. We do it because we 
understand that we are all part of the community of 
Christ. If we have something to give to them, they have 
just as much to give to us in return. 


Of course we learn from those we give charity to. We 
have finally opened ourselves up to the truth, that 
there is something to learn from everyone. God makes 
no distinctions between us. He sees us all as lovable 
and if we can just let go of our worldly desire to score 
charitable points for giving, we can start to really see 
everyone, including ourselves, as we are. Charity is for 
us, not for someone else. We're not doing what's right. 
We're allowing what's right to come into us.* 


As Mette said, charity blesses us. When we offer it, we 
receive more in return. Taking a bit of license with the words 
of Paul, “And in the end, the love you take is equal to the 
love you create.” | will share a few of my experiences of 
learning Charity is true. What | have received in return is 
feeling the presence of God. 


| felt God yesterday when so many expressed love and 
condolences, and, in the midst of our grief, when so many 
showed up to help with lightening the burden of clearing and 


cleaning out the house. 


| feel God when | am reminded that the best 


thing | can do is inspire life. 


| experience God with other parents. | belong to groups 

of LDS parents of LGBTQ children, |’ll Walk With You and 
Mama Dragons. | have seen parents wondering how they 
can reconcile seemingly conflicting messages in how they 
can support their children. We are willing to sink into deep 
humility to receive direction, like Samaritans—sometimes 
literally going to someone who has been left, bleeding, 

by the side of the road, and bringing them to care and 
shelter. Like Samaritans—mourning and lightening burdens, 
sometimes traveling across several states to go to someone 
suffering terrible loss, sitting with them during a funeral or in 
the hospital. 


| have felt the blessing and challenge of experiencing love 
beyond anything | imagined before—seeing that no matter 
how much any of us love each other, our children, our 
brothers and sisters, our heavenly parents love us so much 


more. 


| have experienced a glimpse of what is said in Corinthians 


“for now | know as |! am known.” 


| have felt God in my faith communities, at church and 
elsewhere. When | am able to associate with people who are 
different in so many ways and yet find how we are alike in 


desiring to return home. 


Last fall, after speaking at a conference, | visited with a young 
man who had asked some compelling questions after my 


talk. This was an amazing young man, with a spirit of calm 
but pained courage. When he told me that his parents had 
not spoken to him in eight years, | held out my arms, and he 
let me give him a mother’s hug. He said, “| didn’t realize how 
much | needed this.” And | asked him to please be patient 
with his parents, that love will win out, and that we are here 
for each other. 
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| feel God when | am reminded that the best thing | can do 
is inspire life. When | find, even in moments of deep loss 

and grief and bewilderment, that God is there, with me— 
not fixing, not shaming, not forcing—just there: loving me, 
feeling with me, inviting me. So | try to learn, 
and the veil becomes a bit thinner. | feel 
those who have gone before reach back to 
strengthen me and those | love, and | reach 
forward to let their work continue here on 
the earth. 


There was a period of time when my son 

chose not to be with us, afraid of being 
rejected. All we could do for years was pray for him and text 
him, every day, “I love you. We are here. Can we come see 
you?” And | felt God there, loving him and all of us, at all 
times, feeling with him, feeling with us. 


Now, years further along our journey together, my son calls 
us every day, shares his day and his life with us. When he is 
having a hard time, he turns to us and trusts us to listen and 
be there and love him. He asks me to help him breathe, and 
| talk him through a spiritual meditation to help him look 
closely at all that is happening in his life, to acknowledge 
the pain, and the goodness and the love. To breathe in God 
and love and strength, and to release the pain. As | hear his 
breath moving through him, it becomes a part of me: all that 
we each know and see and touch reaches out and breathes 
together, connected, and all is one as we turn to the God 
we all come from. As we practice love of God, and love of 
one another, everything else falls away, and we experience a 


nurtured life. 


NOTES 


1. Susa Young Gates, “The Vision Beautiful,” Improvement Era 23 
(April 1920): 542. 
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Flawed Beliefs 
and Abuse 


CELESTE LAFOLLETTE 


My father was abusive, verbally and 
sometimes physically. My mother got the 
brunt of his verbal abuse, which often 
centered on her intelligence and her weight, 
but my siblings and | were targets as well. 
My dad used yelling, name calling, swearing, 
shaming, threats, manipulation, and his belt 
as a means of maintaining control. He used 
violence when he thought it was necessary, 
but the force of his words was usually 
enough. 


My parents were married in an LDS temple in 
1982. After their wedding, my parents settled 
in Oklahoma, where my dad had grown up. 
My father left the Church soon after. No one 
ever told me why. He often read literature by 
disaffected former members, then wielded 

it over us as proof of our naive stupidity. My 
mother remained active and continued to 
take us to church each week without my dad. 
She says that after years of praying about her 
troubled marriage, she finally got an answer 


through a priesthood blessing from the 
bishopric. She said God told her to stay in 
her marriage and “do nothing.” 


Over the years prior to this revelation, my 
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mom tried to talk to a few different bishops 
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about my dad. She felt particularly crushed once when a 
bishop told her that she needed to see things from her 
husband's perspective: “We live in a world where beauty 
means being thin,” he said. She later told me, “It's one thing 
hearing your dad say that I’m just too overweight. It was even 
more hurtful coming from the bishop.” | don’t know what else 
the bishop said to her in that meeting, but this is what stood 
out in her mind so prominently that it was the only thing she 
shared with me later. She also said that early in their marriage 
my dad had told her he found her body revolting and that he 
couldn't stand to have her in his bed anymore. She slept on 
the couch for years afterward. 


My mom rarely stood up to my dad. When she did, he would 
lash out at her, make excuses, and play mind games. If she 
did something he didn’t like, he would threaten her with 
divorce. If she tried to bring up something he had said or 
done the day before, he would say he didn’t remember it. He 
often said she was “overly sensitive” and “making a big deal 
out of nothing.” Often, he would laugh derisively and dismiss 
her complaint by saying, “You just have a terrible memory. 

I'd say early-onset dementia is what your real problem is.” 
Only as an adult would | learn that this behavior is something 
mental health professionals call gaslighting. As a child, | 
didn't know whose memory to trust—my dad's, my mom’s, or 


my own. 


Unlike my father, a house painter who barely managed to 
graduate from high school, my mother had earned a college 
degree in elementary education. She stayed home with us 
while we were young but eventually returned to school for 

a degree in computer science, paid for by her father. My 
mom's choice to go back to school, in spite of my dad's 
degradation, seemed to really scare him. Did he worry 

that a job could bring her confidence, independence, and 
financial stability? Could a job mean freedom for her and 
loss of control for him? While she was in school, he told her 
she would never graduate. He told her she was too stupid to 
succeed in her classes. When she did graduate, he told her 
no one would hire her because of her weight. When she did 
find a job—and was making more money than he ever had— 


he tried another move altogether. He came back to church. 


| am quite certain his return to church was not an Alma- 
the-Younger-like return to God. | was 16 years old when he 
came back. | never saw him apologize, try to make amends, 
or recognize any real wrongdoing. His return happened 
suddenly, practically overnight. He simply came one week, 
and then another, and then another. Both of my parents 
acted as if the years of abuse had never happened. My mom 


was elated. She ignored the fact that he still occasionally 
exploded into fits of rage and destruction. The fact that his 
abusive episodes were less frequent than before seemed 
good enough for her. No one else seemed to notice that 
he kept all of his hateful beliefs, including those about 

the Church. For years after his return, he continued to 
mock church leaders and profess skepticism about church 
teachings. He didn't stay active either. Over the next few 
years, he wavered back and forth and eventually became 
inactive again. | puzzled over his return because something 
felt off about it. His temporary return seemed more like a 
change of habit than a change of heart. 


The ward members celebrated the return of the prodigal 
son, welcoming him with open arms as a lost sheep returning 
to the fold. “Aren't you so proud of your dad?” they would 
ask me. | would nod and smile because that was the answer 
they were looking for and possibly the only one they could 
understand. My bishop even gave my dad a calling to be the 
ward executive secretary. When they were setting him apart, | 
happened to walk past the room. Through the cracked door, 
| heard the bishop begin by saying, “The Lord wants you to 
know that He loves you...” 


My throat tightened and | felt a pain in my chest, a sick 
revulsion in my stomach. | turned around and headed to 

the parking lot. | began driving myself to church, separately 
from my family, as often as possible. | often arrived late on 
purpose so | could sneak into the back and avoid having 

to share a pew with them. Sometimes | even attended the 
meetings of another ward, just to be able to attend church 
without him there. | was not proud of my dad, and | did not 
want him there. The Church was the closest thing | had to 

a home, and that home had been invaded. All the good 
people | loved had let a wolf into my only safe haven. As they 
welcomed him through the front door, | wanted to run out 
the back. No one ever asked me about the sincerity of my 
dad's repentance. The only thing my mother said to me was, 
“Your dad is trying to change. We just need to forgive him.” | 
was left in the dark to figure out what was really going on. 


At the time, | believed that my dad was simply a lost soul. 
As a young girl, | had no way to understand my dad's 
behavior except through a religious lens: His problem was 
his testimony. He had left the strait and narrow path. He 
needed love, patience and God's grace to bring him back. 
My mom offered many excuses for my dad's abuse: He is 
unhappy because he left the Church. He is fighting against 
the Holy Ghost, and that makes anybody miserable. When 
he was growing up, he didn’t see a lot of love between 


his parents. | don’t think he knows how to love. She often 
referred to his abusive behavior as his “temper tantrums,” 
as if he were a toddler rather than a fully accountable adult. 
My dad blamed his behavior on my mom, his own parents, 
and his lack of money. For many years, | believed | had a 
special responsibility to save my dad because | heard stories 
at church in which a righteous child succeeded in winning 

a wayward parent back to the fold. If | didn’t succeed, | 
might never see my dad again after this life. 


| also believed that patience meant tolerating my dad's 
behavior without complaint. Staying together seemed 

to be the highest goal in marriage. My mom was extra 
righteous for not giving up. Staying meant she was strong; 
leaving would mean she was weak. This trial with my dad 
would somehow make us all stronger someday. Patience 
meant do nothing, just “wait and see.” People change. 
We had to be patient with my dad's faults indefinitely. 
Compassion meant a soft response and no consequences. 
Being a peacemaker meant not complaining about my 
unhappiness. 


My mom believed that it was God's will for her to stay with 
my dad. | wondered if God cared more about my dad's 
welfare than my own. How important could | be to Him? In 
many ways, God seemed harsh. Lessons at church taught 
that forgiveness brought peace and healing, but all | felt 
was shame and inadequacy. And shame was a sign from 
God that | had sinned, that | was wrong. Scriptural stories 
of God's anger frightened me and led me to believe God 
would be quick to punish me. Lessons taught that God 
was kind and loving, but each forgiveness lesson felt like a 
hot, sharp slap on the wrist from Heaven, a divine frown of 
disapproval. Rather than drawing me towards God, church 
lessons sent me running away from Him, wishing | could find 
some place in the universe to hide. In a way, | saw God as 
an extension of my dad. God was a father figure, after all. 
Without realizing it at the time, | had created a God in the 
image of my father. And He was angry with me, always. 


At church, | learned that judging people was wrong. Any 
judgment of my dad would make me a “judgmental” person. 
Anger was a sin and the Holy Ghost would leave me if | felt 
angry. Sham, and fear of spiritual abandonment led me to 
conclude that ignoring anger and pushing it deep down 

was the only way to handle it. Seeking justice and seeking 
vengeance were basically the same thing; people at church 
used the phrases interchangeably. They often lumped justice 
into a trio of shameful things to avoid: anger, vengeance, and 
justice. | heard that we should choose forgiveness instead of 


justice. Justice and forgiveness were diametrically opposed. 


Justice meant punishment. Justice wasn’t “nice.” 


Forgiveness, however, was taught as the first step on the road 
to healing. Forgiveness didn’t require accountability. | was 
supposed to forgive no matter what my dad did. Forgiveness 


Christ says He will carry the 
burden of justice and be the 
ultimate judge. But how do | 
know He’s on my side, when I’ve 
seen no accountability through 
His church, no correction of 
flawed beliefs from those | 
trusted... ?!am the one at 
odds with God? Can there be 


complete healing without justice? 


was a requirement if | wanted to be in God's favor. If | 
couldn't forgive, | was prideful. In God's eyes, | was under 
greater condemnation than my dad. Until | forgave, God 
would be angry and disappointed in me. | believed if | were 
simply more righteous, | could will myself into forgiveness 
by trying harder. | understood forgiveness to be a one-time, 
spectacular event. | thought the truest sign of forgiveness 
was reconciliation, a perfectly repaired relationship. 


| carried these beliefs well into adulthood. Eleven years after 
leaving home, | began researching domestic abuse. | studied 
abuse because it was the only time | felt validated, the only 
time | felt the burden of self-doubt lift. In therapy, | worked to 
replace old beliefs with new, healthier ones. As a volunteer 
at a domestic violence shelter, | read that the problem of 
abuse lies not in mental illness, a traumatic background, bad 
habits, poor anger management, or the abuser’s feelings. 
The problem lies in how an abuser thinks. Abuse is a choice 
based on the abuser’s selfish desire to maintain power and 
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privileges, a choice he justifies with flawed beliefs about his 


own superiority. ' 


Sixteen years after leaving home, | told my parents | needed 
to end all contact with them for my own well-being. | was 
tired of living falsely just to be “nice,” tired of tolerating a 
facade of a relationship that | hadn't wanted for years. My 
dad denied and minimized the abuse. “What you need to do 
is forgive and move on,” he said. “If you can’t do that, then 
that part of the sin is with you—not me.” My mom was upset 
about my choice, but she clung to the belief that God had 
told her to stay. Why God would do this to her—to me—she 
couldn't explain. She said she didn’t think my dad's abuse 
ever touched anyone but her. | think she saw the damage 
the abuse was causing, especially to her children, and knew 
deep down that it was wrong—that she should do something 
about it. But she was terrified of confronting my dad and 
possibly leaving him. Stuck between these two emotions— 
guilt and fear, my mother simply found a third option: place 
the responsibility on God. She no longer had to feel quite so 
guilty, and she did not have to face her fear of holding my 
dad accountable. This would have been an easy escape, a 
way to hand over her agency. | don’t know what was really 
said in that priesthood blessing, but | do know that my mom 
was relieved by this option, eager to embrace the choice to 
do nothing. 


After | ended contact with my parents, my therapist said that 
forgiveness is really about getting stronger, so strong that my 
dad loses all power over me, all ability to negatively influence 
me. For the first time, forgiveness sounded like something | 
wanted. | believe in this version of forgiveness, but | am not 
completely free of my dad's influence yet. While we can leave 
a bad situation, the bad situation doesn’t always leave us. 
The head can understand things long before the heart. 


Despite many lessons on self-worth, | don’t really know how 
God feels about me. | know that some fathers are cruel. 

Am | loved or condemned? The lack of accountability still 
haunts me. Flawed beliefs, self-doubt, and confusion still 
float around my mind in crazy-making circles. | feel as if no 
one wants to take the blame or validate my memories and 
perception. The only person I’ve seen get angry at my dad 
is me. The only person I've seen try to hold him accountable 
is me. | can’t let go because | am the only one carrying the 
torch of justice. | am the only witness speaking up, the only 
judge. How can | set the torch down when no one else 
seems willing to pick it up and carry the burden with me? 
Christ says He will carry the burden of justice and be the 
ultimate judge. But how do | know He's on my side, when 


I've seen no accountability through His church, no correction 
of flawed beliefs from those | trusted—when lessons, talks, 
and my own father give me the impression that | am the one 
at odds with God? Can there be complete healing without 
justice? Without truth? When there is only forgiveness 
extended to my dad, | feel alone—unloved, unprotected, 
and unsupported—like mercy robbed me of justice. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. once said, “Justice is love correcting that 
which revolts against love.”? When we put forgiveness before 
justice, we thwart accountability for the abuser and cut the 
healing process short for the victim. We perpetuate the cycle 
of abuse. 


Though | love my church, | struggle against the realization 
that many of the flawed beliefs | have had to untangle came 
as a result of what | learned there. One could argue that my 
situation is unique or that | simply misinterpreted what | was 
taught through a victimized lens. Nevertheless, these flawed 
beliefs have been a stumbling block to me—additional 
burdens that have hindered my healing. | hope my story will 
bring better support for victims of abuse. In my mind, | keep 
going back to that shy little girl growing up in Oklahoma, 

so scared, confused, and ashamed that she couldn't speak 
about this or ask for help until years after leaving home. | 
never heard stories like mine at church so | concluded that 
no one there could possibly understand my private grief. | 


believed | was alone. 


What could have made a difference for me then? What would 
help me feel supported now? | envision a church where we 
talk about domestic abuse with the depth it deserves, where 
we empower victims by educating everyone. | envision a 
day when we are so well educated on abuse, so good at 
holding abusers accountable, that all victims get the support 
they need. | believe Christ's church is meant to be a refuge 
for victims, not a hiding place for abusers. As members of 
His church—a church that supports and defends families— 
shouldn't we be experts on abuse? Shouldn't we be more 
interested and engaged with this topic than any other group 
on earth? We do better when we know better. We break the 
cycle by breaking the silence. 


NOTES 


1. Why Does He Do That? Inside the Minds of Angry and Controlling 
Men, Lundy Bancroft. Berkley Books, 2003. 

2. Martin Luther King, Jr. “MIA Mass Meeting at Holt Street Baptist 
Church.” Taken from www.kinginstitute.stanford.edu/king-papers/ 
documents/mia-mass-meeting-holt-street-baptist-church. April 2, 
2019. 


California Adventures 


JOANNE LAFLEUR 


Today I’m sitting by an unfamiliar seashore while my husband 
fulfills our parental obligation to take our twelve-year-old 
daughter to Disneyland. My excuse for staying behind is that 
| hate roller coasters, a preference | reconfirmed yesterday at 
Universal Studios. | don't like being whipped around corners, 
at high velocity, on a pair of skinny rails, in a rickety metal car. 
When that happens, my brain says, Oh no! I’m going to die! 
After that, rationality doesn’t return until my feet are safely 
planted back on the earth. 


| am prone to panicking. 
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That's why I’m at the beach today while my husband and 
daughter are being flung into tiny orbits around Anaheim. 
I'm reading and peeking at my phone as selfies are delivered 
from the happiest place on earth. | smile and remember an 
older photograph from a previous trip with our then-small 
boys. It was from my last Disneyland roller coaster ride, 
almost two decades ago — before selfies and before my 
daughter. Just as we were cresting a rise with dizzying speed 
and turning to descend again, a camera snapped a picture of 
our little car, yielding evidence of my roller coaster handicap. 
Three out of four of us have hands in the air and grins wide 
with sheer joy. And then there’s me. My hands are not in the 
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air. My face is frozen, teeth bared in what could have been a 


smile, except for the panic in my eyes. 


So instead of doing that again, I’m next to a formidable 
ocean that pulsates and throbs under the moon's direction. 
I'm near a group of surfers, who are bobbing up and down 
on the water like sea lions waiting to be fed. They are lying 
pronated on their boards, their eyes trained on the distant 
horizon, waiting for a promising wave that they can ride to 
shore. Suddenly, a larger-than-average wave is coming. They 


Now we are bobbing on the water 
waiting for what comes next. 

To say the least, it’s a terrifying 
position for a woman with a 
strong preference for standing on 


solid ground. 


paddle with their arms to position themselves perpendicular 
to the rising swell. At just the right moment, rather than 
panicking, they jump onto their boards and skillfully slide 
along as the ocean carries them across the distance toward 
me. | am impressed by the grace with which they seem to 
have mastered the ocean’s violent forces, balancing carefully 
on narrow boards, trusting only lightweight polyurethane to 
preserve them. From where | sit, | can hear waves pummeling 
the shore. It sounds like thunder. The ocean is powerful 
enough to drag this whole raft of surfers down to silent, wet 
deaths. 


Meanwhile, in passive moments between texting, reading, 
and marveling at the surfers, my mind processes our family's 
last couple of years. We have been going through a faith 
crisis. All of us. All at once. 


At first, it seemed like it was just me. | had a feminist 
awakening a few years ago, which left me with a newfound 
power of sight. Suddenly | could see that my whole 
community was dripping with toxic sludge that had 


previously been invisible. It was in our schools and churches. 
It was in our books, movies, and television shows. It was in 


our politics. | wondered, where could it be coming from? 


| didn’t have to search hard to find the source. A font of it 
was soon elected to our nation’s highest office. His voice, 
raised in attacks about Rosie O’Donnell’s appearance; 
boasting about the hotness of his daughter on a radio show; 
and caught on a hot mic bragging about sexually assaulting 
married women, explicitly and unapologetically telling the 
lie that the worth of women is wholly defined by the extent 
to which they are sexually appealing to men. That was a 
lie that | had no trouble rejecting; Mormonism had roundly 
empowered me to reject it. 


But that was only the tip of the iceberg. 


Over time, | began to see that the Mormon message 

was simply a flip-side to the same coin. In Mormonism, 

a woman's worth is also wholly defined by her sexuality, 

but in terms of marriage and childbearing, rather than 

sex appeal. Motherhood is a woman's whole reason for 

being. After all, motherhood is so important that it's the 

only thing we have. Men get fatherhood and priesthood, 

but motherhood is intended to complement both of those 

roles at once, and if she’s making a contribution to the 

economy, it’s only supposed to be because of some failing 

on the part of her husband — either divorce, delinquency, 

or death. The consequence of this value message is that, 
if a woman's sexuality has no relevance to us — if we aren't 
dating her, reproducing with her, or being raised by her — 


then she’s irrelevant. 


Motherhood is beautiful. It's one of the best things in my life. 
But, if all | am is the vessel through which the truly important 
people come? What a demeaning message! 


One Sunday | found internalized misogyny in myself — a 
heart-wrenching discovery | made in Relief Society as | 
watched a video of Marjorie Hinckley shooting one-liners 
from the hip. | asked myself why this great woman had lived 
and died, and | had never known how awesome she was. 
The answer came immediately: Unconsciously, | had believed 
that a white-haired grandma with button earrings would have 
nothing of value to say. That's when | realized that | had been 
consuming a lifelong, steady, junk diet of crumbs from the 
patriarchy’s table. | asked the universe, Why would a loving 
god demand a social order that demeans and diminishes 
women? The answer | got was that a loving god wouldn't. 


That's when | got up from my seat in Relief Society and made 


my way out onto a narrow cliff ledge with regards to the 
church. 


It was like that for a couple of years. | was alone on the 
ledge. Waiting. My family was still safely on the inside, 
participating in the rites and practices of the church. | could 
still see some value in the practices, and so | spent those 
years wrestling with the question of just what the terms of my 
new relationship with the church could be. 


Then suddenly, earlier this year, my family joined me on the 
ledge. Maybe my faith crisis had made it safe for them to 
examine questions that had long niggled at them. Perhaps 
they discovered church history facts that were hard to 
swallow. Or maybe they have just followed me down the 
feminist path to apostasy. Whatever it was, we all dove off 
of that narrow ledge and became exactly what we had once 
feared becoming: ex-Mormons. Now we are bobbing on 
the water waiting for what comes next. To say the least, it’s a 
terrifying position for a woman with a strong preference for 
standing on solid ground. 


To be fair, motherhood has not exactly prepared me to 
embrace reckless abandon. | have spent more than half of 
my life trying to be a source of safety for my children. An 
immovable rock. A firmly-planted tree. An immutable, life- 
giving force. Just yesterday on the studio tour, my daughter 
leaned into me as the shuttle we were riding shook and 
trembled in the movie-makers’ idea of a fun ride: the tour 
shuttle became part of a disaster movie. In her brief moments 
of fearful surprise, | found myself curving my body to 
become a comforting space for her as | pulled her close with 
one hand. My other hand gripped the seat in front of me, 
anchoring me in place so | could be stable for her. 


A month earlier, my daughter-in-law texted to say that my 
older son, who had recently begun to have panic attacks, was 
in distress. | found him in his apartment grappling with the 
budding consciousness that the god he’d always believed 

in was an illusion, which left him feeling suddenly vulnerable 
to potentially devastating cosmological forces. There was 

a moment in the weekend that followed when | held his 
hand, caressed his hair, and tried to name as many reasons 
as | could for him believe that the world is still a benevolent 
place. 


A few weeks earlier, | went to check on my younger son 

at college. It had been a few weeks since we had told him 
about our faith crisis, and we wondered how he was faring. 
So far, he hadn’t seemed fazed by our family’s crisis. When he 


first learned that the rest of us were jumping off the ledge, 
he seemed to just shrug and dive in with us. That day as | sat 
with him in his apartment, he was smirking as he packed his 
garments into a beer box for storage. He’s a skateboarder 
who loves to abandon control to the forces of gravity and 
centripetal motion. He’s terrifyingly fearless. He refuses to 
wear a helmet. He was always far too comfortable testing the 
strength of what tethers him to the earth, which is just exactly 
how he appears in that Disneyland photo. 


He would make a great surfer. 


Could it be that my maternal instinct to maintain a place of 
safety for my children is the whole source of my aversion 

to roller coasters? If so, what a waste! All of the energy 

that | invested into remaining still, safe, and in control only 
maintained an illusion of safety. My husband and | took our 
children to church, blessed and baptized them, and sent our 
two oldest on missions. We thought we could ward off the 
dangerous forces of the world, and yet here we are, on the 
surface of a wildly-spinning orb that is hurtling through space 
with phenomenal speed, and there is no god to tether us to 
safety. 


And it seems as if we're doing all of this with no hands! 


When this crisis began, | was conscious of one truth: the 
need to find a safe way forward. Two years later, | still haven't 
figured out how to do that. In therapy, I’m told that the way 
forward may not be one of safety; it may be to just let go 

of that need, to accept the buffeting forces of the winds 

and waves, and like the surfers do, to let the water carry me 


where it will. 


| watch a surfer tumble into the breakers and come up 
smiling as the sun warms my blanket’s worth of sand. It 
suddenly occurs to me that, if | can learn to abandon the 
need for safety, | may be able to develop sufficient skill to 
ride the waves. If | am very lucky, and only if | have sufficient 
courage, maybe | can even learn to enjoy the ride! 


As |'m folding up my blanket at the end of the day, | feel 
resolved to try. Walking back from the beach to our little 
cabin a few blocks away, the sounds of the ocean fade 
behind me and the shadows grow long in front of me. As | 
approach the cabin, | am eager to see my family’s smiling 
faces, exhausted from a day of adventures. | am suddenly 
hoping that the next roller coaster photos will find us all 
together, relaxed and smiling, recklessly waving our arms, 
and enjoying the thrill of the human experience. 
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#metoo 


SARIAH TORONTO 


It is a hot summer night in Arizona. | am visiting from 

my home in Mexico, sleeping on the floor in my cousin's 
bedroom. All bedroom doors in the house are open to try to 
catch a breeze from strategically-placed box fans. 


Even so, a closed door would surely not have stopped him. 
He was driven, by appetite, desire, ego. Doors, morality, 
propriety, another's humanity—nothing would get in the way. 


My uncle Steve Zank, also a guest in the house, enters the 
bedroom. In his underwear. Kneels down over me and kisses 
me. Again and again and again. | lie there, paralyzed. Here is 
my favorite uncle, my fun uncle, my handsome uncle. Kissing 
me in the dark on my cousin's bedroom floor. 


| was 12. | didn’t know. 


| didn’t know that | could have kneed him in the groin as hard 
as | could. | didn’t know that | could have yelled at the top 

of my lungs for my cousin, my mother, my aunt. | could have 
shaken the household wide awake. 


But | didn’t know. 


He leaves, mercifully. | lie there, in shock. What just 
happened? At least he is gone. 


And then, horrifically, | hear him creep back into the 
bedroom. “Sariah, are you awake?” If only | had remained 
silent, let him think | had done the impossible and fallen 
asleep. If only | had realized a little white lie was not just 
okay but called for. So | answer. “Yes.” And he comes back 


for more. Much more. He never goes beyond kissing, but 
he kisses and kisses and kisses. At some point | kiss back, 
because | think that’s what I’m supposed to do. 


| didn’t know. 


Then he whispers that | shouldn’t say anything to anyone. 
And he is gone. 


But for years he never leaves me. He locks up my trust, my 
voice, my power. When | finally tell my parents about that 
night, nearly 10 years later, they are out of their minds with 
rage. | ask them not to say anything to anyone because | 
don’t want my aunt and my grandparents to think poorly of 
him. 


| didn’t know. 


| also didn’t know that | could land a punch to that boy’s face 
in the Jerusalem alley. | didn’t know that | could slap that man 
on the Budapest promenade. | didn’t know that | could yell at 
the top of my lungs on the crowded Mexico City train, where 
it was impossible to know whose hands were whose. 


But | know now. The sexism and misogyny and patriarchy so 
obvious to my adult self. The eyes-wide-open imperative to 
guide my children through life’s maze of demons. The bravery 
and honesty and truth of #metoo. These have chipped away 
at the unknowing until, three decades later, | finally know. 


So | will scream, | will knee, | will punch. | will name names. | 


will never be silent again. 


my 
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am Removed, 
lam Remembereac’ 


ANN NESLEN 


‘Like the veins of a road map — the endless linking of one 


place to the next — recovering from loss is an endless practice 


with no hope of mastery” When my husband and | lost our 


baby there was nowhere to breathe, nowhere to grieve. My 


bookwork centers art, writing, and book form as a place to 


explore the topography of grie 


what we had lost. Written pros 


f, and to give a memorial to 


nformation and imagery from 


tears. As a way to recover, | enl 


is coupled with elevation 


Death Valley and magnified 


n Mormonism, who submitted 


sted the solidarity of my sisters 


ames of loved ones to fill the 


magery of the tears with their 


oved one’s names. My hope is 


that the twin accordions speak with one another, holding the 


tensions between being lost and being rermembered 
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ARTIST STATEMENT 


Color represents my deepest feelings. The human 


figure is multi-faceted. It is graceful, full of life, and 
portrays endless emotions. With lines, color and 
texture | communicate the true identity of myself and 
my relationship with the figure. The intensity of color 
expresses my depth and the depth of the figure. | 
believe that color reveals the essence of a person. 

| am courageous with my color; finding obscure 
combinations of hues. With it, | bring out a sense of 
femininity and strangeness. 


— SARAH MAYNARD, “Two Ladies” (above) 


EXPONENT 
CENERATIONS 


The Woman's Exponent had poetry in every 
issue, and | read a lot of it in preparing this 
column. Although there were contributions 
from men, the majority of the poems seem 

to be written by Mormon women, with a 
substantial minority appearing to be reprints 
from other publications. They're all quite 
formal and sentimental. Many of the poems are 
little sermons, some are motivational, others 
mourn losses. There are personal reflections, 


even a few love poems. 


Of these, “Volney’s Picture” charmed me 
because of its vivid description of personal 
experience, which the author sees as offering 
religious wisdom. Poetry remains essential to 
Exponent II. These poems by Judith Curtis 
and Rachel Hunt Steenblik also take brief but 
poignant moments and examine them for 
deeper insight. A common thread among all 
the poems is that they involve something that 
has occupied the time of many women — 
holding a small child. Exponent Generations 
doesn’t usually add a fourth section, but in 
this issue we are also including poetry written 
collectively about Heavenly Mother at the 
September 2018 Exponent II retreat. 


Volney’s Picture 
AUGUSTA JOYCE CROCHERON 


Woman's Exponent August 1, 1888 Vol. 17 No. 5 


Beside my knee my darling stood, 

Just five years old, and sweet and good, 
Watching my face the while | told 

Some story bright from pages old, 

Such as we learned in childhood's days, 
When suddenly his thoughtful gaze 
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Changed into one of sweet surprise— 


“Ma, there's a picture in your eyes!” 


"Whose picture is it, do you know?” 

He caught my hands and whispered low, 
“It's mine!” And climbing to my knee— 
“It's so you'll always ‘member me.” 

And rested ‘gainst my cheek awhile 

His own, with its sweet rosy smile. 


The morning dawned, and he awoke, 
His happy voice the silence broke, 
And fancy's day dreams took to flight, 
And yet | could but laugh outright. 
For who could frown against the kiss 
Of tyrant loving, sweet as this? 

“Dear little fellow,” sister said, 

As tenderly she smoothed his head, 
“In all this time the little pet 

Ain't had his picture taken yet.” 


Swiftly the dear one turned around, 

As though a great surprise were found, 

His cheeks all flushed with earnest glow, 
“Yes, but my picture's taken, though!” 

And answering looks of question, doubt, 
With sweet lips pressed ‘gainst laughing out, 
Paused, then with mirth so sly and wise, 

“My pitser’s taken in ma’s eyes!” 


Oh, happy heart, that found a bliss 

In such a little thing as this! 

Yet though his joy so simple seems, 

| find his counterpart in themes 

By sacred bards in grander line, 

That though all Christian spirits twine, 
Ringing where every choir stands— 
“My name is written in Thy hands.” 


Holding My Grandchild, 
Come to Land this 
Morning 


JUDITH CURTIS 


Exponent II Vol. 26 No. 2 Winter 2003 


| swaddle you tight to mimic the watery womb 
of your metamorphosis 

where you emerged, tugged by froggy legs 
from your mother’s belly 
not two hours ago. 


The doctor cut you free from enchanted pond 
of your gestation and laid you on her chest, 

a lump of jelled flesh held together by waxed skin, 
where you flopped and twisted, mired 
in the glue of gravity. 


Our pulses beat in and out of sync; 
yours rushes, then slows, 

the irregular breaths sighing miniscule protestations 
at having to force the nothingness of air 
into damp lungs. 


Your amphibious eyes, liquid blue, squint and blink, 
unused to light, 
while your mouth works like a tadpole’s on the side / 
of an aquarium 
you are hungry, hungry for milk, 
the potion that will complete your transformation. 


| cradle you, my hatchling child, and ponder 

what your birth reveals about origins; 

how water is our first world, then air, then earth, 

and it is left for us to tell how we have tried 

to solve the mystery of fiery flesh that welds us 

to the ground and subtle spirit that lures us up to seek 
what came before and 
what is yet to come. 


| Dreamed | Wrote 
Five Poems 
RACHEL HUNT STEENBLIK 


The Exponent Blog. May 12, 2015 


I. 

| searched for my Mother, the way a baby roots 

for her mother’s breast, head nuzzling from side to side, 
mouth open, ready to suckle. But | was still thirsty. 

Then my belly grew, and my breasts grew, and 

a ravenous little thing came out. | offer her my milk 
without money and without price. My husband 

offered it to her once, while | sat beside them on a train. 
She pursed her lips against the false nipple, 

and stared at me with sad eyes. | wondered then, 

if Heavenly Mother walked into another room 

so we would take the bottle. 

| wondered then, if we are weaned. 


II. 

The Father could not hear 

His daughter's whimpering, 
though He slept beside her 

in the same room. 

He could not hear her crying, 

nor her screaming. 

The Mother woke at every sound. 


lll. 

Conch shells. 

They are not the ocean; 

they are memories of the ocean. 
Birds. Trees. Olive oil. Bread. Moons. 
They are not the Mother; 

they are memories of the Mother. 

| hear Her everywhere. 


IV. 

God's Spirit, God’s Breath, 

the one He could not live without, 
gave me breath when | 

gave my daughter life. 

She sat beside me on the precipice, 


so | would not be alone. We exhaled 
and inhaled in unison. She whispered, 


calling me by name. 


V. 

| asked my daughter two questions 
the day that she was born. 

1) Did she remember me- 

my voice, my smell, 

my beating heart? 

2) Did she remember 

the one we both call Mother- 

Her voice, Her smell, Her heart? 


What the Mother 
Feels Like 


COLLECTIVE POEM BY 
EXPONENT II SISTERS 
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The Mother feels like love, 


like the warm sun kissing your cheek, 


like laughter, 
like courage, 
like fullness. 


She feels like standing in a meadow 


in sunlight surrounded by mountains, 


soft and strong. 
She feels like the sigh 
in a warm embrace, 
the sweet music of the soul, 
the welcome home from the ocean. 


The Mother feels like peaceful words 


in time of conflict, 


the wise answer to a troubling question. 
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If | could, | would ask Her... 

Is your husband monogamous? 
When did you disappear? 
Where did you go? 

How do they keep you quiet 
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Why are you gone? 
Do you love me? 
Does it hurt you if we don’t see you? 
How am | like you? 
Can | pray to you? 
Do you make good chocolate chip cookies? 
Will you give my brother a hug? 
What does the inside of a womb look like 
When the baby is growing there? 
Were you there when they crucified you son? 
Do you have a priesthood? 
Did you always want to be a mother? 
And after you became one, did you still want to be? 
How do | get back to you? 
What name do you call yourself? 
Where can | find you? 
What is your cell phone number, and can | text you? 
Will you meet me at the temple? 
Do you care how | dress? 
Are you proud of me? 
Is it you that | really feel when I’m in nature? 
When we meet each other will we like each other, / 
or will we be so different? 
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EDUCATED 


REVIEW BY: KIERSTEN NIELSEN 


However, it seems 
facetious to claim that 
the "story is not about 
Mormonism.” Westover’s 
father’s religious mania 
and her resultant 
dysfunctional upbringing 
are, of course, steeped in 


the fundamentalist strain 


of this religion. 


Educated, Tara Westover’s best-selling memoir, is a modern- 
day retelling of the story of Eve. Westover describes the 
setting of her childhood home as an Edenic splendor nestled 
at the foot of Buck's Peak, a “flawless spire” rising above 

the peaceful valleys of southeastern Idaho. As long as they 
resided on the mountain, Westover and her family were part 


of an“immortal pattern” and “were, in some sense, eternal.” 


The youngest of seven children, Westover spent her days 
assisting her mother, a midwife and herbalist; working in her 
father’s junkyard; and preparing for the apocalypse. She is 
not allowed to go to school, does not partake of traditional 
western medicine, and is instructed in her father’s very 
particular brand of fundamentalist Mormonism. 


As years pass, Westover's father falls deeper into paranoia, 
obsessing over the Illuminati, government takeovers, and 
the coming apocalypse. He subjects Tara and her siblings to 
extremely dangerous conditions in his junkyard, believing 
that God will keep them safe, despite his dismissal of even 
the most basic safety precautions, and leaves her exposed 

to the wrath of her violent and unstable older brother, 
Shawn. Although Westover gives us graphic descriptions of 
spectacular near tragedies in the junkyard—exploding gas 
tanks and blood-stained three-ton “scissors”—to my mind, 
the most harrowing scenes in the book involve Shawn and 
the abuse, both physical and emotional, that he inflicted on 
Westover during her adolescence. They may be triggering to 
those who have suffered domestic violence or abuse. Equally 
haunting are the portrayals of Westover’s mother, Faye, 

who refuses to confront her husband or her son over her 
daughter's treatment, opting instead for self-preservation and 
peace at home. 


As life at home becomes more unbearable, Westover begins 
to experience a modicum of freedom outside of her family’s 
compound. She participates in a theater and dance program 
and meets other teenagers, awakening in her a recognition 
that the life her father has prescribed for her is not the only 
one available to her. She looks to her older brother, Tyler, 
and sees his path of college as the only way to escape her 
current life. Tara chooses to transgress her father’s law and 
be cast out of paradise in the pursuit of knowledge. And, as 
this is a Mormon version of the story of Eve, Tara is ultimately 
redeemed by her decision to rebel. 


At BYU, Westover is initiated into the ways of hand washing 
and textbook reading. She learns about the Holocaust and 
hears the name Martin Luther King, Jr., for the first time. With 
the help of patient roommates (spaghetti-strap wearing, 


Diet Coke drinking gentiles though they may be), insightful 
professors, and a kind bishop, Westover discovers a sense of 
self and begins a remarkable academic career that will take 
her to Harvard and Cambridge Universities. 
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In an author's note at the beginning of the book, Westover 
explicitly states that Educated is not about Mormonism. 


“Neither is it about any other form of religious belief,” she 
writes. “In it there are many types of people, some believers, 
some not; some kind, some not. The author disputes any 


correlation, positive or negative, between the two.” 


It's true that in Westover's book the readers will find Mormons 
behaving well and Mormons behaving, well, like Westover's 
father and brother. There are many types of people in her 
book and adherence to religion of any kind does not provide 
a bright line to divide the heroes from the villains. However, 
it seems facetious to claim that the “story is not about 
Mormonism.” Westover’s father’s religious mania and her 
resultant dysfunctional upbringing are, of course, steeped in 
the fundamentalist strain of this religion. As a result, some 

of Tara's experiences may ring familiar to Latter-day Saint 
readers, from her father’s unilateral declarations based on 
“revelation” he’d received for the family, to her brother's 
twisted obsession with the modesty and virtue of the women 
in his life, to the “head for the hills” bags packed with water 
purifiers and MREs. 


However, Mormonism is also redemptive in many ways for 
Westover. Until she graduated from BYU, the mainstream 
Mormons that she encountered at Church and in her 
community (considered to be “gentiles” by Tara's father) 
were her only window to the outside world and provided her 
with the support and resources she needed to break away 


from her family. 


In the end, Educated is both heartbreaking and inspiring. 
Westover writes that she is at peace, but a longing for home 
and her family are evident throughout the book. Westover's 
spectacular rise from an abused, impoverished, and 
uneducated girl to a scholar and author make it a compelling 
read for anyone, as evidenced by the attention it’s received in 
the press and the publishing world. The added insights into 
the beauty and the darkness of Westover's Latter-day Saint 
heritage make it especially meaningful for a Mormon reader. 
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Exit Strategy 


CARA EVANSON 


My fingers are going numb. | re-adjust my grip on the Ziplock 
and try to figure out which of the women standing with me 
around the kitchen island actually lives here. The front door 
was open when | arrived so | just walked right in. We're 

all shaking identical ice-filled bags, and individual styles 

vary between gentle rocking, over-the-head waving, and 
erratic wiggling. The initial buzz of conversation subsides, 
drowned out by the racket of colliding ice cubes. Our circular 
configuration, rhythmic noise, and collective movements 
suddenly feel more significant to me than just making 
homemade ice cream at a Wednesday night Relief Society 
activity. It feels like a ritual. And | finally recognize what it is | 
have been craving. 


The date of this ice cream social marks one month from the 
day | aged out of my young single adult (YSA) ward. | had 
years to prepare for this transition, knowing far in advance | 
would be leaving when | reached the age limit for attendance 
by turning 31. | can’t say exactly how or when | first knew 
this, only that | felt certain. The transition loomed ambiguous 
and foreboding, though safely stationed away in the hazy 
distance of the future. 


I'm practical by nature, so planned to have a foolproof 

exit strategy in place. It would be one that would enable 

me to leave my YSA ward gracefully and maturely, with 

my dignity fully intact. There would be no teary final 
testimony recounting memories or regrets, no calling release 
accompanied by a public announcement | was aging out, 
and no slip-shamefully-out-the-backdoor-with-my-head- 


“Brolly Ball” | Jean Richardson | jean-richardson.com 


down type of departure. Essentially, none of the examples 

| had witnessed by those leaving the ward before me in the 
same circumstances. Yet, as the end of my own time in the 
YSA ward approached, | began to understand more fully the 
difficult situation faced by my earlier counterparts. 


My six-and-a-half year stint had earned me the position of 
longest resident ward member. | wasn’t eager to advertise 

| was the oldest YSA in the ward, but | wore my longevity 
badge with pride. | loved the sense of authority it gave 

me on all kinds of topics. | was always willing and ready to 
provide background for names on the roster list or to offer 
tips on logistics for planning our annual lake activity. In 
conjunction with my formal, called leadership positions, | felt 
right at the center of my ward in terms of both information 
and personal connections. When we had wristbands printed 
with our ward theme, | made it a point to wear mine every 
single Sunday. 


As my approaching exit date ticked down to the three-month 
mark, | still had ongoing responsibilities for my calling and 
ward council. We were beginning to plan for events beyond 
my tenure, and | felt an increasing disconnect between my 
current role and the knowledge | would soon have to leave 

it all behind. Very few people were aware of my situation, 
and | thought it was time to alert some of them. | wanted to 
be candid with my friends and prevent leaving loose ends 


hanging with my committee members. 


One day after church | made a list of all the ward members 
to whom | wanted to disclose my departure. | ranked them 
in a specific order, partly based on logistics and partly based 
on my comfort level in discussing the topic with them. As | 
contemplated a location for each one-on-one conversation, 


my chief criteria was privacy. The less likely to be overheard 


by others farther down the list or absent from it, the better. | | tried to remind myself that my YSA ward members were 

was feeling increasingly paranoid about my control over this young, some a decade younger than I. I’m sure it was difficult 

process. for them to imagine themselves in my situation and to know 
how to respond. Perhaps they thought emphasizing the 

| began planning out how | would initiate these conversations _ positive was the best way to provide support. Or maybe they 


and introduce the main subject at hand. | wanted to strike didn’t want to get too close out of a superstitious fear of my 

a casual tone, but still convey proper gravity for what | was circumstances rubbing off on them. Regardless, | eventually 

communicating. It was important to me to stay positive and ditched my partially-completed list, and with it my hopes of 

unemotional. | desperately wanted to avoid being typecast the empowered departure | had envisioned. 

as the miserable, washed-up, aged-out person. | was no 

rookie when it came to YSA wards. | knew well that an My last Sunday in my YSA ward was hard. | was a mess of 

individual could become a living neon warning sign for What emotional contradictions — upset about leaving, sad | hadn't 

Will Happen If You Fail to Find Your Eternal Companion. The told everyone | had been meaning to tell, disappointed 

only way to flip the script on that stereotype was to make it about not finishing my exit strategy process, and angry that 

look like leaving the YSA ward was my own choice. That | was I'd even bothered with it all in the first place. There were 

perfectly fine and taking it all in stride. No big deal. so many things in process: planning for the lake activity, 
welcoming new ward members, caring for my ministering 

A sticking point in my preparations came the day | realized sisters. | felt as if I'd been abandoned at the very point | most 

that the phrase “aging out” suddenly sounded pejorative to needed my ward community, as if | was abandoning them 

me. | had used the term plenty of times before in reference when they most needed me. 


to others, but it had now unexpectedly worked itself into 
the same category of language | reserved for epithets 
and profanities. | could no longer bring myself to say it. 
Those two words just sat there wetly in my throat, like 
the residue of a bad cold. Hearing it wasn’t any better. | 
felt vulnerable and exposed, regardless of the context in 


which it was mentioned. 


My anxiety about getting the perfect exit strategy into 
place was in full force. | stressed about what | would 

say and how to say it, trying out various options in 
practice sessions with myself. | eventually settled on, 
“Do you know I'm leaving the ward in a few weeks? I'll 
be turning 31,” and hoping my conversational partner 
would mentally fill in the gap so we could both avoid the 
dreaded term completely. 

Most people took my news really well. So well that | 
needed to suppress the urge to repeat it, worried they 
hadn't heard correctly the first time. One of the more 
common responses was, “It’s great you'll have a shorter 
drive to church now!” At first | thought it was a fluke, 

but with few exceptions conversation after conversation 
followed the same pattern. This was not at all what | had 
imagined during my months of mental preparation. After 


all, I'd been a fixture in the ward since their first day of 
joining it. There would no longer be an easy way for us 
to see each other on a regular basis. What of all the time 
we had spent fasting, praying, and serving together? 
Did it all just boil down to good wishes about a shorter 
Sunday commute? 
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A few weeks later | attended my family ward for the first time. 


My YSA ward had drawn from three stakes, and so | was 

now not only in a new ward, but in a new stake as well. That 
first Sunday | had to plug the address into my phone to find 
my way to the building. | was anxious. Anxious none of my 
experience or skills would be recognized in the family ward 
context, overshadowed by my singleness. Anxious | would 
never again fit into a ward the way | had into my YSA ward, 
due to the cultural baggage | now carried by being 31 and 
unmarried. Anxious | wouldn‘t be seen for who | was, only for 


what | wasn’t. 


Throughout that first day at church and in the weeks 


following, a steady stream of people from my new ward came 


up to greet me. They were friendly and welcoming. And 
almost all of them asked the same question, “Where did you 
move from?” They posed it innocently, but to me it felt like 
being asked to walk the proverbial plank. At that point, there 
was nowhere to go except down into the murky depths of 
my recent departure from my YSA ward. In terms of topics | 
wanted to discuss with my new ward members, this one was 
dead last. | certainly did not want it to be the first thing they 
learned about me. 


These introductions felt like funhouse mirror versions of 
my exit strategy conversations. | always ended up on the 
same uncomfortable topic with each person, but this time 
| wasn’t the initiator. In fact, | was actively trying to avoid 
any mention of my previous ward and why I'd left it, but it 
seemed unavoidable. | had never before felt so unable to 
define myself on my own terms with new acquaintances. In 
frustration | started responding to the question about where 
| had moved from as vaguely as possible. “Oh, you know, | 
moved here a while ago but was attending another ward.” 
But that route proved no better since it was immediately 
followed-up with questions about my husband or children. 
In one particularly awkward exchange a Relief Society 
sister assumed that since | didn’t have any kids, | must be 
struggling with infertility. 


Beyond these painful first conversations, though, my new 
ward members seemed genuinely happy to have me there 
and most of my initial anxieties seemed unfounded. So | 
was caught off guard when waves of sadness began to wash 
over me at random moments, like taking a walk through my 
neighborhood or brushing my teeth. | wondered if | was 
experiencing symptoms of grief, but that felt way too weird 
to say to anyone. The term seemed off limits for me to apply 
to my own situation. | didn’t have any recently departed 


loved ones, only my own exiled self. No dead bodies to bury, 
only a strange and lonely limbo to live with. 


| was still in that liminal state when | walked through the open 
door to the Relief Society ice cream activity. After the prayer 
we all lined up to grab Ziplock bags. Following the recipe 
cards prepared for us, we each dutifully filled the larger bag 
with rock salt and ice cubes and loaded up the smaller bag 
with half-and-half, sugar, and vanilla. The final instruction was 
to place the smaller bag inside the larger one and shake the 
mixture until the ingredients became thick and creamy. We 
stood there around the kitchen island and shook our bags 
together amid the din of crashing ice cubes. 


That was the moment it clicked for me. There had been no 
community acknowledgment of my transition, no ritual to 
mark the life change | had just experienced. No wonder I'd 
been feeling emotionally out of whack. In such a communal 
church it had fallen entirely on me to figure out the whole 
transition process. | had been so focused on trying to get 
it right that | hadn't had a chance to truly acknowledge the 
life stage | was leaving behind or the one | was entering. 
Certainly not publicly, and not even really to myself. 


How different could the past few months have been if | 
hadn't felt it was all on me to plan the perfect exit strategy? 
Rituals are made for those times when members of a 
community are undergoing critical transitions, when words 
alone are not sufficient and we need the encouragement of 
the whole group. What if there could be some type of ritual 
specifically for YSA members turning 31? Not an impersonal 
announcement from the pulpit, but a coming together, a 
contingent of support. It wouldn't need to be anything formal 
or fancy. Perhaps just some simple motions in solidarity as 

a way to express reassurance and love. To send a clear and 
unified signal that this transition is just the next step forward 


into life. 


| suddenly recognize how much | have been craving my own 
transition ritual. | can feel the hunger for it deep within me. 
So right here, with my numb fingers in this stranger's kitchen, 
| decide this will be mine. Even though I’m the only one who 
knows. Beneath the clear plastic | hold in my hands, | can see 
that the mixture is beginning to transform, and for the first 
time in months | feel a sense of power. | look out at the circle 
of women around me and let our ice-cube cacophony herald 


me into my new life stage. 
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Meeting tne VVite 


METTE IVIE HARRISON 


| married Robert with a full knowledge of what it would mean in the 
afterlife. He was eighty-one, and | was fifty-three. He’d been 
married before, had children before. I’d never been 
married, and | would never have children other 
than the ones he’d had with his first wife. He was 
healthy and robust for a man of his age. He still 
went on long walks with me, and he ran 5k’s with his 
grandchildren, evidence of his life before me. But only 
weeks after our marriage in the temple, he was killed in 


a car accident. 


“I'm sure that Mother's going to tell him he didn’t 
have to hurry up so fast, and he’s going to remind 
her that he was never one to hurry,” his daughter 
Karen said, wiping at her eyes when the rest of 
the audience gave that funeral laugh, the one 
that’s half-crying, half-unsure if you're allowed to 
laugh at a funeral. 


| was seated in the front row. No one 
slighted me intentionally. | was listed 
on the program and they’d even 
asked if | wanted to speak. But | had 
no words. | could not process what 
had happened to me. My world had 
changed all over again, finally married to 


widowed. 


After the meal of ham, funeral potatoes, and 
someone's fresh-made rolls, | went home to sleep 
on the bed that still smelled faintly of Old Spice, the 
scent that Robert still wore because Jeanie had liked it, 
though he’d never bothered to ask me what my opinion on 
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the matter was. A too-big bed in a too-big house that should 
have been full of children and grandchildren. 


The Relief Society sisters brought me meals for a few weeks. 
Then they asked if | was ready for a calling. | said | wasn’t; | 
was still mourning. And they left me alone. 


Too alone. 


Just short of the anniversary of Robert's death, | was given 
a diagnosis of breast cancer, the very strain that had killed 
Jeanie. The irony was not sweet. Nor was the terminal 


prognosis they gave me. 


“You'll be with Dad again,” Karen told me when she came 
to visit me in the hospital. She kissed me on the cheek and 
held my hand. “Be strong. Remember, we’re never given 
more than we can bear.” 


| hate that saying. 


“Fault Lines Amended” | Jean Richardson | jean-richardson.com 


On my better days, | began to look through everything 

that was left in the house. Jeanie’s house. Her taste was 
everywhere, in the single red wall of the dining room and the 
dark tiles of the master bath. I'd never wondered about her 
as much as | did then. I’d always thought I’d have Robert to 
tell me about her, but now he was gone, and | had to look 
for her in clues she’d left behind. Photographs and books, 
family group sheets and letters. And Jeanie’s china. 


It was not a typical china with delicate flowers or scenes from 
an old farmhouse. It was a bold, geometric pattern that | 
researched and discovered had been designed by a woman 
in the 1920s who had been part of the early Expressionist 
movement. The artist had made only one set of designs 
before she moved onto painting, and then died at a young 
age. Every time | ate, it felt that the plates were speaking to 
me. 


Be bold. 
Take chances. 


You only live once. 


And | began to believe that this wasn’t the voice of the 
designer speaking to me, but Jeanie herself. 


| asked Karen what Jeanie had been like. She told me that 
Jeanie was self-sacrificing, that she would do anything for 
her children. The other children told me similar stories, like 
the time she’d gone to a parent-teacher conference with two 
different shoes, or the time she’d served partridge for dinner 
to make the kids try something new, or the time she’d given 
her Christmas gifts to another woman in the ward who had 
been forgotten by her own grown children. 


| admired this woman they told me about, but she didn’t feel 
real somehow. She was an imperfect reflection of the woman 
who had bought those plates. | could hear her voice echoing 
in the house when we were alone. 


Swear. 
Wear outrageous clothing. 
Dance naked. 


Trying to make space for myself here, | found one of Jeanie’s 
journals, an early one, before she’d married Robert. 


She did her hair and makeup before every date, worried if he 
was “the one,” made lists of things she wanted in a husband 
and things she was going to give him in herself. A husband 
had to be: 


1. Areturned missionary 
2. Agood worker 
3. Aman who wanted as many children as she could 


bear him 
4. Frugal 
5. Honest 
6. Obedient to God 
7. A-goodkisser 


| laughed a little at the last one, the only hint of personality 
in her list. She might have been ashamed of it later on. Why 
else would she cross it out? 


Bland. How could that woman have purchased those plates? 


Then | read more of her journal. One of her later entries 
contained a list of all the grievances she had against Robert, 
from when he bought her a microwave for her birthday 
instead of the diamond earrings she’d asked for, to the way 
he’d blessed their son with a different name than the one 
they had agreed on in the hospital, to the way he looked at 


her when she had cancer and her hair had fallen out and she 
said she knew that he was already thinking of marrying again 
and planning to find a younger wife who would look like the 
red-haired pinup girls that he admired in his youth. 
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It made me squirm to read that. If my hair hadn't already 
fallen out, | might have cut it off, though it wasn’t as red as 


it had been when | first married Robert. He’d told me how 
much he liked my hair, and I’d liked how it made me unique 
in his eyes. | thought it ended the competition between us in 
my favor. | cringed at the idea now. 


Before | married Robert, | was so glad | hadn't known Jeanie 
because | thought it would make it harder to live up to her 
legacy. Now, | desperately wished that | had met Jeanie in 
person, even once. | wished that we could talk about Robert, 
about the kids and grandkids, about anything. 


So | began to write letters to her, imagining her reading them 


up in heaven while | wrote. 
Dear Jeanie, 


| think we would have been friends, if we’d met in 
another lifetime. I'm young enough to be your daughter, 
but | think you’d have seen something familiar in me. We 
could have gone to movies together and laughed at the 
curse words. We could have gone swimming every day 
so we didn’t have to wear our uncomfortable garments 
for that extra hour. You could have told me stories 
about Robert, the good and the bad and the hilarious. 

! imagine that we would have gone on cruises together 
when Robert was too busy. We could have pretended to 
be a lesbian couple just for fun. 


— Maddie 
and 
Dear Jeanie, 


Did you think of Robert as your property? When | read 
the journals of the pioneer women who were married, 
they seem resigned to sharing their husbands. They talk 
frankly of the sex they miss, and how jealous they are of 
the other wives. They are lonely, all of them. And tired 
out. It was so much work to live in the pioneer times, 

and they did so much of it on their own. Yes, they were 
strong and | admire them. They buried so many children, 
and | can’t imagine that. | never had a child with Robert. | 
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don’t know what it's like to be a mother. | hoped that one 
day | would come to love your children as my own, but 
that never happened and it's not likely to change now. 
Are you glad that | kept my heart away from them, in the 
end? At least, they can be yours alone, though Robert 
will be divided in two with the sword of God like that 
baby that King Solomon had to divide between mothers. 


—Maddie 
| tried to talk privately with Karen about Jeanie’s real self. 
“Did she change when she was ill?” | asked her. 


“Mother? Oh, never. She was the same woman all the way 
through. She hated having me visit her and, whenever | 
came, she turned the conversation around, asking me about 
the children, giving me advice. She knitted hats for them 
even the last week of her life. She wanted them all to have 
something to remember her by.” 


Had Karen not known her mother at all? “You never saw her 
get angry at your father at the end?” 


“At Daddy? No, of course not! They were devoted to each 
other.” A pause, and then she glanced at me. “Why are you 
asking this? You don’t think it means he didn’t love you as 
much as he could, do you?” 


| shook my head. This wasn’t about me. Was it? 


| was running out of time on this side of the veil. The doctors 
didn’t exactly put it that way. They showed me scans, talked 
to me about end-of-life options, and recommended | get my 
affairs in order. Then they started to give me the good drugs. 
They don’t worry about addiction when you're terminal. 


| began to dream of her at night. Not of her and Robert. Not 
the pearly white gates with her standing behind them. Not 
even a Mormon version of heaven, with lots of mansions and 
many wives, pregnant eternally, with eternal children trailing 
after them. | just dreamed of Jeanie, hairless and sick as | 
was, a friend who understood, holding her hand out to offer 


me comfort. 
She whispered to me sometimes. “He loved you. It’s OK to 
let go. You don’t have to take another breath if you don’t 


want to. We'll be waiting for you.” 


And then they came to say goodbye, her children. The 


boys first, all doing their duty by me. They told me that | 

was going to a better place because | knew the truth of the 
gospel. They kissed my hand or my cheek, but never my lips. 
Who would want to kiss a dying woman's lips? 


Then Karen came and sat with me for a few hours. She didn’t 
tell me anything. She didn’t pretend that she knew more 
about dying that | did. 


After a long time, Karen leaned in and said, “Mother was 
angry, at the very end. She wouldn't let Daddy near her. She 
kicked at him with all her strength. Left a mark. She wanted 
him to promise her something and he wouldn't.” 


| could hardly get the words out, but eventually | managed, 
“Not to marry again?” 


She shook her head. “I! don’t think that was it. She’d talked 
about polygamy quite easily before. She thought there 
would be other wives in heaven, even before she knew she 
was dying. She believed Daddy was a good man and that 
there would be too many good women alone in the celestial 
kingdom unless he took some of them.” 


Then what had Jeanie wanted him to promise? 


Karen wiped away a tear, but whether it was for me or her 
mother, I'll never know. She went on, “He said something 
later about her having crazy worries about him. She wanted 
him not to drive a car anymore. | don’t know why | didn’t 
think about that when he died. It wasn’t until you started 
asking about her.” 


| breathed painfully. She must have had a vision of his death 
and she tried to protect him. That was her dying wish? More 
service to her husband? It wasn’t what | wanted to hear. 


“Do you believe in polygamy?” | got out. 


Karen shook her head. “No, of course not. We don't practice 
that anymore. | know they did in the past and | know Mother 
believed everyone would again, but that’s not how | see 
heaven now. My husband belongs to me.” She was insistent 
about this, her hands clenched. 


She’d never sounded so much like her mother in those letters 
I'd read, full of sounk and her own ideas about the world. 


She stayed with me for hours, until I'd breathed my last 
breath and began floating above my body in precisely that 


way you see in movies but aren't sure is really real. 


“Maddie, I’m here,” | heard a voice saying, a warm color ina 
field of black and white. 


It sounded foggy and unfamiliar, and | flailed in circles in the 
air, trying to orient myself. Which way was up? Where was the 
voice coming from? 


“Madelyn, it’s Jeanie. I’m here. Just stop moving and you'll 
see me.” 


| took a deep breath—something | hadn’‘t been able to do in 
months—and then held still. There was no more pain. | could 
feel my muscles relax. | had muscles still? | looked down at 
myself, surprised to see that my body was just as it had been 
before | got sick. Not younger, not older, the same. But | 
loved it somehow. | thought it was perfect, just as it was, with 
the age spots and sagging skin around my breasts and the 
hairy toes that | hadn't bothered to shave in weeks. 


| felt a hand on my arm, then looked up into the most 
beautiful face I’d ever seen. Yes, it was something like the 
photographs of Jeanie and Robert. But also not like them at 
all. Her face glowed with light and power. She was the image 
of joy and fullness. | felt not just happy in her presence, but 
safe and utterly welcome. | felt as if she’d been waiting for 
me all of her life, and that only now was she fulfilled in her 
purpose, that | was the only thing that would ever matter to 
her. 


“Jeanie?” | whispered. 
“I'm here.” 
“You're Jeanie?” 


“| wanted to come sooner, but you were so afraid.” 


| had been. 


“| didn't know,” | said. 
“We never do,” she agreed. 


Were we supposed to go somewhere? This heaven seemed 
empty, no mansions like I’d imagined. And where was 
Robert? | looked around for him. 


“Do you want him here?” she asked, giving me a puzzled 
look. 


| had to think a moment before answering her. “| guess not,” 
| said, feeling not the slightest bit guilty. Where had all that 


guilt gone? It had been a burden | carried for my entire life. 
Always worrying if what | felt was right or wrong. Now it was 
just—gone. 
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“You wanted me, so you got me,” she said with a faint smile. 


“But—is it real? Are you real?” | said, still thinking that this 


could be one of those last moments that people create in 
their minds before they die completely, a combination of the 
things | wanted and needed to avoid pain. 


But there was no pain. And this was too astonishing for my 
mind to make up. 


“I'm so glad you're here now.” She touched my cheek fondly, 
almost like a lover. 


“| thought you'd hate me,” | said. “After all, | took Robert 
from you.” 


“You did? He’s here whenever | want to see him,” she said, 
easily enough. She couldn't be pretending, could she? | 
couldn't pretend in heaven. Weren't the rules the same for 
her? 


“| spent so long worrying about you, after he was gone. 
Worrying what would happen when we met.” 


She laughed, a tinkling sound like the bells of angels. 
“Nothing to worry about now, is there?” 
“| loved your plates,” | added. 


“My plates or my letters?” 


“Both,” | said. “I loved the woman | came to know through 
both of them. | just—I was surprised you were with Robert.” 


“| was with Robert because he was with you.” 


| didn’t understand what that meant and stared at her fora 
long time. 


“Of course, that’s not how you think of it. You have time all 
one way in your head, but that's not the way it is in heaven. | 
needed you, and so | married Robert.” 


“But | hadn't married him yet,” | said. 


“Not in your world,” she said. “But in heaven, it was already 


written.” 
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